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With an Engraving. 


Purenotoey being true, the organization of as great and as good 
a man as was Dr. Milnor, deservedly claims a place in a journal 
devoted to phrenological science. In addition to this, the coin- 
cidence between his developments and character is as perfect, as 
his characteristics were distinctly marked; thus adding another 
to that infinite array of racrs which place Phrenology on the 
immutable basis of ETERNAL SCIENCE. 

In 1836, the Editor paid the Rev. Doctor a visit, in order to 
make an examination of his head, with the view of publishing 
the results in his “ Phrenology Proved,” &c. The Doctor allowed 
the examination to be made, but seemed unwilling to have his 
developments given to the public. Hence they were not given; 
yet, since the developments of public men are as much public 
property as their mental productions, a like unwillingness on the 
part of any distinguished man, would not again withhold from 
phrenological science any developments calculated to prove or 
illustrate Phrenology. The developments of the Doctor made a 
strong impression on our mind, so that they are still remembered 
with perfect distinctness, and given correctly. . 

In this article, we purpose to confine ourselves mainly to his 
Physiology and Phrenology, giving only a meager sketch of his 
real character, but leaving the latter to speak for itself; which 
it will do with peculiar emphasis wherever it is known. 
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His Physiology, that is, his Temperament, or organization, was 
remarkable: first, for its extraordinary capability of endurance ; 
and secondly, for being so perfectly adapted to manifest clear- 
ness of intellect, and intensity of feeling. His Temperament was 
the vrraL menrat, the former of which manufactures animal life, 
and the latter manifests mentality in all its departments. 





No. 6.. REV. DR. MILNOR:- 


Behold that deep, broad, expansive chest. See what room for 
lungs, heart, stomach, &e! Indeed, there was too much vitality 
for especially his muscular system. Mentally, he labored very 
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hard, yet did not take sufficient exercise to work up energy as 
fast as his tremendous vital apparatus manufactured it. Sucha 
Temperament should have lived very abstemiously, or else have 
taken a great amount of physical exercise. This would have 
reduced his tendency to corpulency, and prolonged his life twenty 
years or more. 

Next to his powerful vital Temperament, his menrat was the 
most fully developed. He had enough of the mental to purify 
and sanctify the vital, and the union of the two rendered his feel- 
ings most intense and exalted; and as his better organs pre- 
dominated, contributed much to form that sub-stratum of real 
goodness which pervaded his entire character. 

This same condition rendered him the orator, and with his 
great moral organs, the pulpit orator. His was the feeling, 
highly wrought, intensely active Temperament, and this gave him 
the feelings of his audience, and as his own feelings were pre- 
eminently pure and holy, he inspired like emotions in those who 
heard him. 

His Phrenology was in perfect concordance with his Physiology. 
Indeed, the two always coincide. This doctrine we shall expound 
in the series of articles headed “Signs of Character,” &c. 

This fine feeling Temperament—any Temperament in which 
the mental abounds—must have a large moral region b 
means of which to manifest that high moral tone of mind which 
always accompanies it. No better proof of his exalted Tempera- 
ment could be had than his uncommon coronal development. 
As much brain as was crowded into the top of his head, is rarely 
seen on any man. His brain was large, almost massive ; besides 
being both uncommonly long and high, as well as very broad and 
wide on the top. 

Another peculiarity. Though Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Approbativeness were all amply developed, the latter in parti- 
cular, and the crown of his head was full, yet his head rose as 
you passed forward from Firmness to Benevolence, thus evincing 
a truly prodigious organ of Benevolence. I rarely remember to 
have seen as great a development of this organ in any one. 
This being his Phrenology, we leave any who knew his character 
for benevolence to put these two things together. All who 
knew him will testify that rue point of his entire character—the 
one great distinguishing, predominant manifestation of his entire 
conduct, manners, and life—was practical goodness. In all labors 
of love and humanity, in all the benevolent movements of the 
day, whether they appertained to the relief of the poor at home, 
or to foreign missionary operations, he was looked to as the man 
to lead off and follow up. Behold this marked coincidence 
between an extreme of the organ of Benevolence in his head, and 
@ corresponding extreme of the manifestation of this faculty in 
his character and conduct. ‘ 

Accompanying his: great Benevolence, was great Veneration, 
as above implied. On his manifestation of this faculty in charac- 
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ter, in his steady, unaffected, fervent piety, we need not comment. 
Those who know any thing of him, know that devotion was one 
of his leading elements of mind. Conscientiousness was very 
large in his head, and he was strictly just in his character. 
Spirituality, (Marvellousness,) was small. Hence, he would not 
believe without proof, nor even look at the proofs of Phrenology, 
because he did not deem it worthy of notice. Not, however, that 
this organ is requisite to a belief in Phrenology, yet it opens the 
mind to the reception of all truth. 

Cautiousness was conspicuously developed, and in connection 
with his great reflective faculties and well-balanced head, gave 
him that correctness of judgment for which he was remarkable 
among all who knew him, and which rendered him so excellent 
an adviser. 

Ideality was large, and Language very large. We said above, 
that he had the eloquent Temperament. - That eloquence, these 
organs finely supported. Nature would not commit so great a 
blunder as to create an eloquent Temperament without also 
creating, to go along with it, the organs requisite for the orator. 
Dr. M. had both the Temperament and the organs for a splendid 
speaker, which he truly was. See the fullness of his eyes. 
Such a fullness was not made for nothing. Mark: whenever 
= see such a form of eyes, know of a certain that its possessor 

as eloquence in him, and requires only culture to bring it out. 
See our analysis of Language in this number. 

To the uncommon evenness and harmony of his developments, 
more special attention requires to be called. This, on the prin- 
ciple, that as is one part, so are all parts, would give a corres- 

onding evenness and perfection of character. This was one of 

r. M.’s. leading characteristics. 

All his social organs were large. He was a most cordial, 
friendly, companionable man. How fervently his people became 
attached to him—one of the surest evidences of strong social 
feeling on his part; for, whoever loves strongly, is beloved with 
equal fervor. His family literally idolized him. All that knew 
him loved him. Amativeness was especially developed. Public 
men require to possess this faculty strong, in order to be popular, 
especially with woman, as was Dr. Milnor. 

irthfulness was especially developed. See how it fills out 
the upper part of the sides of his forehead. And he was, indeed, 
excellent company—full of apt remark, anecdote, and humorous, 
stirring conversation. This faculty played a beautiful part with 
the social group. 

All his intellectuals were amply developed. See that majestic, 
expanded forehead! The Reflectives, however, predominated ; 
and, with his great moral organs, gave to his reasonings that 
moral direction which rendered him the theologian. In con- 
nection with his large and evenly balanced head, they also gave 
him that sound, practical common sense for which he was one in 
thousands. He thought clearly, and to the purpose; was full of 
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beautiful illustrations; was excellent in devising ways and 
means, and evinced a strong mind. 

But this must suffice for his Phrenology and his character. 
We refer those who would know more of the latter, to other 
sources, simply adding, that they will find the most marked coin- 
cidence between his Phrenology’ on the one hand, and all he 
said, did, and was, on the other. 


We copy the following biographical sketch from the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser :-— 


It is our painful duty to record the sudden decease of Rev. James 
Milnor, D. D., Rector of St. George’s Church. New-York could have 
lost no citizen more justly or more universally respected and beloved than 
this most estimable divine. It may be truly said of him, that his praise is 
in all the churches. For, though firmly attached to his own church, he 
was animated by the most kindly spirit toward others, which was never 
more strongly evinced than in his last sermon in his own church, from the 
text “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

The writer of this notice has been in the habit of hearing Dr. Milnor, 
occasionally, for more than twenty years, and can truly say that he never 
preached with more clearness and animation than on that morning. The 
wish was expressed by many of his auditors, after service, that a copy of 
this sermon should be requested for publication. Now it would be read 
with peculiar interest by Christians of every name, and we hope it may be 

ublished. 
. Dr. Milnor studied for the bar in the city of Philadelphia, which city he 
represented in Congress in 1812, when the last war with Great Britain was 
declared. Afterward he deemed it his duty to apply for holy orders; and 
he has been an approved and most eminent divine in this city for about 30 

ears. He was an early and efficient friend and supporter of the institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and has long been a distinguished and most 
useful member of the American Bible and Tract Societies, besides his zeal- 
ous co-operation with the societies formed in his own church. 

Dr. Milnor was a man of untiring and systematic industry, and hence 
was enabled to accomplish much good for his fellow men. He was always 
cheerful and collected—was a true friend, a most valuable pastor, an excel- 
lent husband, and a kind father. None know him but to love and honor 
him. 

For many years he had been subject to occasional but very severe at- 
tacks of a constitutional disease—the gout. Early in the present year he 
had an attack of a somewhat alarming character, from which, however, he 
recovered ; and it has been remarked, that since his recovery his pulpit ex- 
ercises were more than ever acceptable to his — He has gone ; his 

rayer, so often preferred, to be delivered from sudden death, has not been 
end, unless the true import of that prayer be regarded as a supplication 
to be delivered from an unprepared death, and in that case we have no 
doubt it was heard, and answered, for we know not of any man of whom 
it might be more truly said, his house was set in order. wks 

Tuesday evening, the managers of the Deaf and Dumb Institution held 
their monthly meeting at the Doctor’s residence in Beekman-street; at 
which he presided with his usual ability. The Board had a long session, 
and did not adjourn until late, Toa member who observed to him that 
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his health appeared remarkably good, he replied, “ Yes, but I expect to be 
taken away suddenly, as my father and brother were.” 

It appears that he retired to bed at about eleven o'clock, and in a few 
minutes after was summoned from all his earthly labors. 





ARTICLE II. 


ANALYSIS, FUNCTION, AND LOCATION OF LANGUAGE, ILLUSTRATED BY 
AN ENGRAVING OF THE LATE INDIAN INTERPRETER, COLONEL GAD 
HUMPHREYS. 

Purenoxocicat authors are less explicit, and the public entertain 
less correct opinions, concerning the true function of Laneuace 
than touching almost any other mental faculty. Learning 
foreign languages from books, and committing to memory, are 
the two functions generally ascribed to it, yet these are far from 
embracing its whole office. It is generally supposed that Elihu 
Burritt, who can read above fifty languages, must, in case Phre- 
nology is true, have an enormous development of this organ. 
Yet he has not, nor does he require it thus large in order to learn 
to read foreign languages. Learning to read or spell any lan- 
guage, our own native tongue included, requires Form to recollect 
the shape of letters and words, as well as their various conjuga- 
tions, terminations, and derivations ; Eventuality to recollect the 
various rules and conditions of various languages; Comparison 
to distinguish clearly and closely between the various meanings 
of various words; Locality, Ideality, &c., to aid by their respec- 
tive functions, and also nguage to direct these faculties 
upon Language, as well as to recognize and apply the spirit of 
the language learned; yeta far lower order of Language will 
suffice to make a good linguist, provided he has these other fa- 
culties, than is requisite to make a good speaker. Hence we often 
find good linguists to have but moderate Language; and we 
also frequently find superior linguists to be poor speakers, be- 
cause their talents as linguists depend on the faculties named 
above, while Language itself is bat poorly developed. Thus, 
Burritt is by no means a great speaker. He is no way remark- 
able for the facility and power with which he employs words. 
Take him out of his beaten track of lectures already committed 
to memory—put him in the public meeting, or on a promiscuous 
debate—and many who can barely read their mother tongue, will 
excel him. He speaks measuredly and almost slowly, nor is he 
at all remarkable for that rapid and correct casting into the most 
appropriate forms of expression imparted by large Language, of 
those thoughts and feelings which spring up spontaneously and 
demand utterance. Thus much by way of correcting an import- 
ant and prevalent error touching this faculty. Next, its true func- 
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tion. This can be learned the most distinctly and readily from 
its 

Aparration. Man has ideas and feelings which he is benefited 
by communicating, and his fellow-men are profited by hearing. 
Without some means of communicating their ideas and feelings, 
all interchange of sentiments between man and man would have 
had no existence. No form of news could have been circulated. 
No sermons or lectures could have been delivered. No papers or 
books could ever have been printed. No conversation of any 
kind between mankind, coal ever have been held. Except- 
ing by means of natural language, no communion of man with 
man could ever have taken place. Thus would most of our 
powers have been smothered for want of something to stim- 
ulate and develop them. 

But Infinite Wisdom has devised that fundamental basis on 
which all languages proceed—which is substantially alike in 
all—and then given man this mental element of Language adapt- 
ed to it, by which he is enabled to form various languages and 
forms of verbal expression for the intercommunication of his 
ideas, wants, sentiments, &c. 

The one distinctive function of this faculty, then, is the expres- 
sion of our thoughts and feelings by means of words, more especially 
orally. It therefore gives a freedom, ease, copiousness, facility, 
and appropriateness of expression—that is, a command of lan- 
guage—proportionate to its development. Those in whom it is 
small, often hesitate for just the word they want to use, but those 
in whom it is large, never hesitate, but cast their ideas readily into 
sentences and then fill up these sentences with a copious supply 
of words and phrases, and proceed straight along when talking 
or speaking easily and freely, as though it talked itsel/f—just the 
words they want being always at command, so that they never 
either stop after they have begun a sentence and begin it some 
other way, or wait for a moment to think of the word they wish 
to employ. Nor, whether their educational advantages have 
been limited or abundant, will they confine themselves mainly to 
every day Saxon words, but they will use many words of foreign 
origin, and express themselves happily. They will also always 
interest you ; as it were carrying you forward with the interest you 
take in what they say, till you become wrapped up in the subject 
and do not once think of their manner of expression. 

True, those in whom Language is moderate, may interest you 
deeply in their subject matter, even though their manner of speak- 
ing be lame and bungling ; but large Language interests you in 
that native eloquence of expression which it is the office of this 
faculty to impart. 

Language also gives the writer a copious, flowing, easy style; 
yet, if it be larger than his thought-manufacturing organs, he is 
more wordy than instructive; employs many words to express a 
few thoughts; repeats the same ideas in other forms of expres. 
sion, and, though he may interest, yet fails to impress the listen. 
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er. The good writer requires Language to be less instead of 
greater, than the general range of his other intellectuals, because 
he will then condense, and can take time to put in all the words 
requisite to complete the sense. But the speaker is obliged to 
express his ideas at the time, and often very rapidly, and therefore 
requires an abundant supply of words at command. Even if 
he has a superabundance of words, all the better, unless it is 
excessive, because too many are not often noticed, while too few 
cause hesitancy, and this greatly diminishes the interest of the 
listener. 

A speaker may, however, speak very fast, yet have only mo- 
derate Language. Those whose Temperaments are very active, 
when they become excited, think with great rapidity, and feel 
with great intensity, and hence often speak very fast, yet use 
home expressions, and when not excited, often recast their sen- 
tences, hesitate, and are any thing but fluent and easy of deli- 
very. But large Language speaks freely and easily without ex- 
citement, nor ever hesitates in saying just what it wishes. 

Still, not all who have Language large speak thus freely; be- 
cause extreme Cautiousness may make them hesitate, not in say- 
ing what they wish to express, but as to what they shall say—as 
to the matter, not manner. Or large Secretiveness may restrain 
them from freely saying what they think, as well as render them 
purposely or instinctively ambiguous. Or small Self-Esteem 
and large Approbativeness and Cautiousness may render them 
too diffident, or a preternaturally excited nervous system too 
much confused, to command either their words or ideas. And 
thus of other combinations. 

The kind of language a man employs, also depends on his Tem- 

rament and combinations of organs, but to enter this field of 
inquiry, though it is essential to a full understanding of this fa- 
culty, would unduly protract our article. Besides, we hope, in 
the progress of the volume, to present somewhat fully this doc- 
trine of the combinations, on which mainly the character de- 
pends, but which few Phrenologists duly appreciate. 

Location. Language is located on, or partly above and partly 
behind, that bony plate called the super-orbiter, which passes 
over the eyes. Consequently, the more fully this organ is deve- 
loped, the more this plate gives way to make room for it, and thus 
crowds down upon the eyes, and of course pushes them downward 
and outward. The fullness and projection of the eyes, therefore, 
measure the fullness of this organ. If the eyes are sunken in 
the head, as in the engraving of Harrahwaukay, the New-Zea- 
land Chief—whose character, together with a profile engraving of 
him, will be found in the December Number, and a front en- 
graving of whom will be found in this,—the organ is small, and 
this faculty is deficient in his character. 

The accompanying engraving of Col. Gad Humphreys exhibits 


one of the largest developments of this organ the Editor has ever 
seen. 
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No. 7. Col. GAD HUMPHRIES. 


Behold the projection of those eyes. They look as if something 
behind them were crowding them out of his head. See how 
they project beyond the bone below the eyes. This bone is one of 
the best standards or points from which to estimate its size ; be- 
cause, when the Perceptives are large, they project outwardly in 
proportion, and thus, though Language may be actually large, yet 
they may project still farther, so that, judging from the projection 
of the upper portion of the eyes, Language would seem to be less 
than it really is. But the bone just below the eyes, is not liable 
to these mutations, and therefore forms a good general standard 
point from which to make correct observation. : 

In some cases, however, where the person is tall, and his phre- 
nological organs therefore long, Language becomes so elongated 
as to run forward over the eyes, and thus crowd them downward 
instead of outward. In such cases, the eye is set much below the 
eyebrow, and the under portion of the eye crowds down upon the 
under eyelid, where you are to look for the development. Clay’s 
Language assumes this form. A close eye and the hint here given 
would discover its development. 

The faculty of Language was as signally developed in the 
character of Col. H., as the organ was large in his head. He 
was one of the very best story tellers to be found, and almost 
always talking. In consideration of the ease with which he 
learned to speak languages from hearing them spoken, he was 
made Government interpreter to the Seminole Indians, whose 
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language he learned to speak in four weeks, difficult as it is. 

It should, perhaps, have been observed earlier, that this is the 
faculty by means of which we learn to speak a foreign language 
by hearing it spoken ; and, that the larger it is, the sooner, the 
easier, and the.more correctly, will its possessor learn to speak 
a foreign language by ear. Col. H., with very inferior facilities, 
had learned to speak several languages, just by casually hearing 
them spoken. retentive was his verbal memory—another 
talent imparted by Language, because it has to do wholly with 
words, and of course remembers them—that he required to hear 
any word or expression interpreted but once, always to remem- 
ber it. He had all the elements of a truly splendid orator, 
and would have been one, but that he loved his ease too well to 
make the required effort.* To his Temperament we shall make 
more specific reference hereafter, when we come to a more par- 
ticular presentation of this subject. Suffice it here to observe, 
that Language is found in connection with this cast of Physiology 
much oftener and more fully developed than in connection with 
any other. Col, H. could repeat a sermon verbatim just by 
hearing it delivered. 

Language is large in the engraving of Dr. Milnor, given in 
the preceding article, and also in that of Neal, given in the Jan- 
uary Number. The writings of the latter evince an ample de- 
velopment of this faculty in that peculiarly easy and flowing 
style in which he clothes ail he writes, and the eloquence, and 
conversational powers of the former also evinced existence in a 
remarkable degree of power. 

History. Our readers hardly require to be apprised that this 
was the first phrenological organ discovered ; and that its dis- 
covery led to the discovery of the science. Dr. Gall observed 
that those scholars, in the various schools which he attended, 
who committed to memory with the greatest ease, had this full, 
“pop eye,” as it has sometimes been called. This coincidence 
observed uniformly to exist between a given form of the brain 
and trait of character, suggested the idea to him that other forms 
of head would doubtless be found to accompany other traits of 
character. Long continued observation enabled him and his no- 
ble co-adjutor, Spurzheim, to discover most of the organs as now 
located by phrenological science. Be it forever remembered 
that Phrenology was discovered by observation, and stands con- 
firmed by the highest order of inductive reasoning, instead of de- 
pending, like all other metaphysical systems, on mere inferential 
reasonings. This fact alone should command for it the candid 
consideration of every man of science—of every lover of TruTs. 


* Col. H. remarked that that long and expensive war with the Seminoles 
might have been avoided with perfect ease, if Government had pursued a pacific 
— —- them in the start; but that our agents abused the Indians and pro- 
voked the war. 
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ARTICLE III. . 


GAMBLING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, COMMUNICATED BY J. H. GREEN, THE 
REFORMED GAMBLER ; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS PHRENOLOGICAL DEB- 
VELOPMENTS., 


Ix Feb. 1845, at the close of one of the Editor’s lectures on 
Phrenology in Clinton Hall, the subject of this article was 
brought forward and examined in public. We described him as 
being capacitated for making a good man, or the reverse, ac- 
cording to his associations and education ; as possessed of great 
Force of character, yet comparatively regardless of consequences, 
as exceedingly determined, resolute, and independent ; as capa- 
ble of being adroit and cunning; as calculated to make money 
very fast, yet illy calculated to keep it, because he had the back 
portion of Acquisitiveness, which gets money, yet not the fore part, 
which keeps it; as altogether too generous ever to lay up money, 
and as exceedingly shrewd, knowing, apt, quick-sighted, practi- 
cal, and off-hand, yet not profound. We also found Construc- 
tiveness, which gives manual dexterity, to be very great. Hope 
was found to be immense, Marvellousness small, the social organs 
all amply developed, with Veneration large, and the Perceptives 
mostly large, and some very large. 

His head as compared with his history is truly interesting. 
He has been one of the most expert gamblers of the age, and 
was universally known as such among his fraternity. And he 
has just the organs which, perverted, would enable him to gam- 
ble successfully ; namely, prodigious Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, Comparison, Hope, and Combativeness, with large Se- 
cretiveness and small Cautiousness, and not so much Conscienti- 
ousness as to exert a controlling influence over his character. His 
Constructiveness and exceedingly active Temperament rendered 
him essential service, the former in playing those deceptive 


- sleight-of-hand tricks so essential in gambling, and the latter, to 


render him quick in both his movements and his mental opera- 
tions. 

Being afterward informed who he was, we solicited an article 
for our columns on the evils of gambling, that we might effectu- 
ally expose this vice. With that request he has kindly complied 
in having sent the following communication on this subject. To 
some of his remarks we shall append some notes, and wish to say 
two things; one, to our youthful readers, namely, never, on any 
account, visit the card table, or billiard table, or faro bank, or partict- 
cipate in any game of chance where stakes are played for; and 
the other is addressed to all, mainly help on this good brother. 
He is doing a great and much needed work, and has not been 
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duly sustained and encouraged. Hold up his hands. Give him 
audiences and influence, and thus aid his cause. 

He had accumulated, when he determined to quit his business, 
$27,000 in money, mortgages, &c., all of which he returned to 
those from whom he obtained them, besides much that he had 
before returned. He once gambled a man’s house, furniture, 
goods—every thing—away from him, so that, from being well off 
inthe world, he became pennyless. His wife was of course 
rendered most miserable by the change. Her distress wrought so 

werfully upon Green’s sympathies—a practical illustration of 

is great Benevolence—that he gave her back, the next morning, 
all he had won the night before from her husband ; meanwhile 
giving him a regular lecture on the evils of gambling, and telling 
him never again to be caught at any game of chance. His sin- 
cerity, no one, after this practical proof of it, will doubt, nor the 
importance of the cause in which he is engaged. 


A SHORT ADDRESS TO ALL. 


BY J. H. GREEN. 


It has now been more than three years since I resolved to quit and ex- 
= the villainies of a profession which, for its demoralizing tendencies, 
eartless atrocity, and wide-spread mischief, has no equal. Perhaps it 
may be, by some, considered presumption in me to come forward and at- 
tempt to enlighten the public in relation to the workings of this most hei- 
nous vice of any age, and to offer my humble aid to the furtherance of the 
moral reforms of the day. It is taken into consideration that there 
are many in the field who are immeasurably my superiors both in liter- 
ary acquirements and abilities as speakers; and against whose early lives 
no immoral course of conduct can be referred to by those who are not dis- 
posed to act with them, for the purpose of lessening the influence they may 
exert. But as the testimony of him who has been personally engaged in a 
transaction is justly-considered of more importance than that of a mere 
spectator, who perhaps could only now and then, as it were, obtain a 
glimpse of some portions that escaped concealment ; I hope that what I may 
say, at least in relation to the most formidable vice of gambling, may not be 
entirely lost. Whatever may be thought of my movement, certain it is, 
that had I been controlled by considerations of pecuniary gain, preferring a 
life of warring for a dishonest possession of other people’s money, a warfare 
in which friends and foes are indiscriminately sought to be plundered, de- 
prived alike of the respect of honest men and rogues—for however much a 
similarity of calling may bind rogues together they can never really love 
and respect each other,—had I preferred all this, and the continual sacrifice 
of every consideration by which men’s happiness in this world may be aug- 
mented, I should have remained a gambler, Some may say, if a man gets 
money that is all he wants or need care for. To this I would reply that, 
aside from religious considerations to which many will not hearken, money 
dishonestly obtained may serve to gratify or forward to some extent wicked 
and misdirected ambition, but not to augment the happiness of one who has a 
particle of one moral feeling remaining.(1.) It isasource of great satisfaction 
to me to know that my humble efforts have not been destitute of good, both 
in restraining some and reforming others. Many who were on the verge - 
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of ruin have become aware of their danger, and retraced their steps. Others 
who were the gambler’s dupes, who spent or were robbed of all they could 
earn, borrow, or get as they might, in the resort of these vultures, have 
manfully came out from among them and publicly denounced this calling, 
so destructive to their business, health, morals, arid domestic happiness. 

I would here more particularly address myself to the young, for on them 
all the affairs of this world and their management successively devolve. 
Are you a young man to-day? ‘Ten years hence you may be in the coun- 
cils of the nation preparing and originating laws to perpetuate that form of 
government which you prize and deem best calculated to promote the great. 
est good of the greatest number. Or you may be in the educational assem- 
blies, considering the best means of promoting the intellectual and moral 
culture of your juniors. This being the case, are you not in duty bound to 
second the efforts of those, who, while you are young, are making every ex- 
ertion to better the condition of things? Should you not link together as 
one man to free the country and the world of the great hindrances, or at 
least most powerful enemies of any permanent or wide-spread moral ad- 
vancement ? The monster vices of the day are intemperance and gambling ! 
Surely when you shall become participators in the management of the af- 
fairs of your country, as you must, your tasks will be lightened in propor- 
tion as general evils shall be expelled. 1 need not now tell you that the 
twin vices of gambling and drinking are the two great mammoth evils of 
the day—the great fruitful fountains from which nearly all minor evils 
flow. They are the two great enemies of man’s moral advancement, and 
continually at war with him in his pursuit of happiness, and often silently 
but a epee. | spreading misery, death and desolation in their wide, un- 
bounded track. (2.) 

Some, from having taken only a superficial glance, suppose that drinking 
is a greater evil than gambling. This isa mistake. My experience war- 
rants me in saying that where one family has all its earthly prospects total- 
ly wrecked by drinking alone, ten have been ruined by gambling. Drink- 
ing is more openly practiced, and comes more immediately under public ob- 
servation. It is practiced and countenanced by thousands upon thousands 
who condemn gambling in toto. What is the inference? That they hold 
gambling to be the greater evil. In all civilized communities there are 
more or less laws against gambling, and in some places it is held as a mis- 
demeanor, or punishable with imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 

But I have yet to learn that drinking to any extent, or vending liquors is 
so regarded. These remarks are made to forcibly remind you that though 
you can see less of gambling, though its workings are not so often and so 
tangibly we before the public, yet it is in truth a far greater and more 
dangerous evil than drinking, as our moralists and law-makers testify when 
they permit, and to some extent encourage, the one and condemn the other. 

Such is the infatuation of this vice that often he who is at one moment 
possessed of all that earth can give to ensure os wealth in abun- 
dance, and friends who respect and love him, will in a few hours be reduc- 
ed to the miserable condition of a beggar, an outcast from his once happy 
home, and a reproach to his friends. Amid ruined —_ and disap- 

inted ambition, he is ever haunted by remorse for past follies and fearful 
forebodings of the future, or hopeless of any amelioration of his condition, 
conscious that he has brought oe degradation upon himself and aa 
and — of a temperament that disdains to survive the disgrace, he en 
his own life and is laid in a suicide’s grave. 
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This is not merely fancy’s sketch. It is a truth that isindeed poorly por- 
trayed, and falls far short of the reality. Every gambler knows this, for he is 
constantly becoming acquainted with such sad and mournful events, which 
have their origin in his vilainous and diabolical machinations. Avoid eve- 
ry overture of the gambler as you would the plague. Shun him as you 
would “a roaring lion going about seeking whom he may devour.” I will 
here use somewhat the language of another, who, though he lacks personal 
experience, is gifted and eloquent, and portrays with great truthfulness the 
evils of this horrid vice. This picture is not exaggerated : language fails to 
paint this vice as horrible as it is: 

“The young man who from spending an honr at the gaming table ad. 
vances to spend the night, and then to encroach upon the hours due his 
employer, will very possibly be led to encroach upon that employer’s pro- 
perty—in short, from being unsust may become DisHonesT. This is no 
wide or unusual leap. What! will he whocan wrench the very crust from 
his starving family, and pawn the bed from under them, and rush out de- 
spite their prayers and tears to throw the paltry stake that the articles 
have procured upon the gambling board—will such a man spare the pro- 
perty of another, think you, when opportunity aids? He who can thus 
deaden the sentiments of affection and duty will suffer the unholy flame 
that burns within him to scorch up every feeling of honor and probity. 
All, all, will be sacrificed to this intense, absorbing excitement. The vice 
of hishonesty, then, will very naturally accompany that of gaming. Then 
there is intemperance. How many have been lead to drink deep and 
fiercely in the thirst of intense passion kindled in this pursuit! The 
gamester and the drunkard—how ofien joined in one individual. Disap- 
pointment, rage, despair—all seek to drown their fires in the intoxicating 
draught that reinforces and doubly heats them. Temptingly too, to the 
young man—to the novice, reluctant, fearful, abashed—temptingly is the 
wine cup proffered to his lips that, in a season of false hardihood and self- 
forgetfulness, he may hazard the fatal die. In all the degrees and muta- 
tions of gaming, from the fearfulness of the first trial, through the eager- 
ness and excitement of hope, the flush of triumph, and the phrenzy of des- 
pair, intemperance is a vice that naturally, very naturally accompanies it. 
There is usually an extreme show of order and decency about a gambling 
house. There are beaming lamps and ruddy wine “ moving itself aright” 
in the crystal cups, and gay ornaments and appendages, to make the 
rooms showy and attractive. There cunning Fraud sits demure in all save 
that keen, rapacious glance that, fastened upon its victim, evinces that it 
will have his last coin though with it comes his last heart-drop too. There 
congregate all kinds of men, from the keen, tried sharper with marked cards 
and loaded dice, to the inexperienced, beardless youth. There bloated dis- 
sipation clutches the die with trembling hand, or sweeps the forfeited 
stakes. There hoary profanity fiercely clinches an oath with hands that 
have reeked with blood—in an HONORABLE way, for those who sit there 
are, forsooth, GENTLEMEN. They have a nice, a very nice, sense of HONOR, 
yea, would pink you with pistol ball or sword-point if you should doubt it, 
and write their Honor in your blood. 

“Young men have been ruined, often ruined by the vice of gaming ! 
And when we look upon them, the greatest woe, after all, was not that 
health was gone, was not that property was wrecked, but that the affec- 
tionate heart was changed, changed to cold, stony ice—the tender sense 
of honor lost—the pure aspiration stifled by low, groveling, unholy appe- 
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tite. Oh, this we felt was the deepest evil of all !(3.) How has the mother 
looked on such a son, her only son; who went forth with a good, strong 
heart to battle with life’s destinies for life’s great ends! She hoped to see 
him one day with sparkling eye and his flushed cheek come home laden 
with the proofs of his toil and his victory. And he pip come home. Oh, 
how changed! His frame worn—his cheek pale, very pale—his eye wild 
and fevered—his lips parched and steeped in inebriety—his hopes crushed— 
his very life only the motion of excitement and passion—his very soul shat- 
tered so that if the music of affection still lingered there, it quivered un- 
certain and discordant upon its strings.” 

Now young man, as one of experience, let me warn you of the danger 
of the first step toward either of these giant vices, not only in view of 
your own immediate safety and welfare, but in view of the great responsi- 
bilities that will devolve on you in after life as the guardians of the mor. 
als and institutions of your country. There is no time to waste. Every 
day is bringing you nearer and nearer to this responsibility, and every 
moment’s delay is leaving many to fall victims to these vile destroying 
vices, 

I cannot close this short appeal without a word or two to parents and 
guardians. Those who watch over and instruct our youths, know then 
that with you a great responsibility rests. From experience and observa- 
tion I know that the guardian is often too lax in his authority over his 
ward—too neglectful of his morals, too apt to think his duty done if he sets 
him no very bad example. Masters who have apprentices seldom care 
aught about them except during their usual hours of lites At other times 
they are left to follow their own inclinations without even so much as a 
gentle hint from those who are most certainly responsible for their moral 
training. Think you, when you have stepped between the child and its 
parents, and taken the place of the latter, that the responsibilities of the 
latter fall not upon you? Can a reasonable excuse be framed why a 
youth whose most impressible time of life is yours, should be left to pur- 
sue his pleasures and inclinations unguided and undirected save by the 
idle, wild, and disolute company which is continually hunting up recruits, 
and into which he is more than likely to fall for want of a knowledge of 
its true character and tendency, and proper incentives to seek company of 
a different character? Perhaps some of you may find difficulty in believ- 
ing that the evil or the amount of evil flowing from these things is as great 
as I would represent it to be. Would to Heaven that I could find lan- 
guage that would represent it to you in all its deformity! you perhaps 
have never spent years among a set of men who make it a great part of 
their business to go about hunting up just such cases, knowing them to be 
the young men most easily seduced into their villainous snares. Young 
men have been allowed to contract a love for unholy excitement, the 
excitement of the bar-room, the ten-pin alley, the race ground, yea more, 
an excitement that often eventually leads them to stake their all upon the 
cast of a base, deceptive die which is sure to turn against them, beggaring 
the loser but not substantiallyenriching the winner, inasmuch as he onl 
seeks it to riot and revel upon, I will not say that youcan prevent all 
this, but I will leave it to your calm, dispassionate consideration, how far 
you can prevent it. How much you can do to save young men, not only 
by teaching them to love to do good, but by showing to them in the most 
vivid colors the great importance to them and the community of their lead. 
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ing virtuous lives, teaching them likewise to abhor evil in whatever form 
it may show itself, with all their might. 

Al the fortification youth can possibly have is necessary to enable them 
successfully to resist the invitations and allurements of vice and vicious 
company, which is never satisfied with its present circle of votaries, but is 
ever appealing to the pride and passions of man, especially the young and 
inexperienced, to swell its already far too numerous ranks. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


1. This remark is strictly true. it is a law of things that money dishonestly 
obtained invariably curses instead of blessing its possessor. No gambler, or wimner 
at the race-course, or swindler, or cheat of any description ever yet enjoyed the 
money thus dishonestly obtained. Nor is it possible in the nature of things to en- 
joy, the fruits of injustice. Nature punishes all who sin, and that in and by the very 
act of that sin. 

2. These two vices are twin brothers. Wherever you can get liquor, you can 
get facilities for playing cards. Stop liquor selling, and you stop card playing and 
horse racing. 

Green errs a little in saying that these two vices are the greatest of all others. 
Licentiousness is greater (See the author’s work on Amativeness.) Yet this, too, 
goes with gambling. It is doubtful whether that gambler can be found who does 
not add debauchery to all his other iniquities. 

3. No man can gamble without utterly dethroning all moral feeling, and en- 
throning the propensities ; besides perverting his whole nature. Nor can this be 
done without blunting all the purer, finer, better, moral feelings and aspirations of 
our nature. This moral deterioration—not the loss of the property sustained—is 
THE GREAT evil of gambling in all its hydra forms. 





ARTICLE IV. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER AS INDICATED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOG- 
NOMY, NATURAL LANGUAGE, MANNERS, CONVERSATION, &c. ILLUSTRATED 
BY A LIKENEss of HarRanwavkay, THE New-Zeatanp Cuuer, No. 2. 


In the February and August numbers of Volume Seven, two fundamen- 
tal principles, of universal application were fully established and illustrated as 
unerring guides to correct physiognomical observation. ‘They were: First, 
that CHARACTER IS AS ORGANIZATION—that coarseness of structure is adapted 
to manifest, and always accompanies coarseness of mind, while fineness of 
organization is fitted to manifest fineness, intensity, delicacy, and suscepti- 
bility of mind, that strong organizations manifest corresponding power of 
function, but that a soft, pliant structure always manifests feebleness ; and 
thus, that all conditions and variations of texture, or structure, have their 
corresponding mental characteristics. Secondly: That sHaPE 1s aS ORGAN- 
1zaTion, and therefore as character—that smoothness and evenness of shape 
accompany pointlessness and tameness of character ; that beauty and per- 
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fection of form, or face, indicates fineness and exquisiteness of feeling ; that 
a rough or homely outline goes with a coarse or imperfect character ; 
and thus, that every existing diversity of shape or face is accompanied 
by a corresponding diversity of disposition. Hence, in and by the very 
pains Nature has taken to diversify the countenances of men, does she dis- 
close their characters. That a relation exists between shape and character, 
is unquestionable. Hence, that relation is complete; for one of Nature’s 
mottoes is never to half do her work ; and therefore, every species of shape— 
every peculiarity of countenance—speaks and reveals a corresponding pe- 
culiarity of the mentality.* 

In prosecuting this, our character-exploring expedition, these two fun- 
damental principles—that character is as organization, and shape as organ- 
ization, and therefore as character—constitute our chart and compass which 
we proceed to put in requisition. 

We concluded our last article on this subject with the doctrine, that a uni- 
ty or similarity of both structure and shape pervades all portions of any 
given individual and thing—that when one part, as the hand, or face, is 
beautiful, all is beautiful, or when one part is homely, all other portions are 
homely ; and thus of length, breadth, roughness, smoothness, and all other 
peculiarities of shape; so that a correct observation of the shape of any 
one part, will lead us to correct conclusions as to the general cast of both 
the organization and character. 

These three principles, that texture, is as character, and shape as texture, 
and therefore as character, and that the shape of any one part will inform 
us correctly as to the general texture, and of course, character, put together, 
are valuable in the highest degree, in revealing to us at the first glance 
the general drift of the characters of all we may chance to meet, however 
casually. They will require re-perusal,and much reflection and observation, 
in order to carry them out in any thing like their comprehensive bearing. 
These we trust our readers will bestow. Here are the keys. Unlock and 
read for yourselves. , 

The first great lesson taught by these three principles combined, is 
that a reciprocity and perfect correspondence exists between the general 
configuration, looks, and bearing of the outer man, and the general charac- 
ter of the inner. Not only are all portions of the body made up from one 


* The full comprehension of this series of articles, requires a distinct understand- 
ing of these two principles, because they are fundamental in physiognomical sci- 
ence; yet, as they were elucidated in Vol. VII., repetition here would be improper 
and unjust. Vol. VIII. will be a virtual continuation of Vol. VII. The prior read- 
ing of the latter will greatly facilitate the full comprehension of the former ; be- 
cause several of the series of articles contained in this, are but continuations of se- 
ries begun inthat. Not half the force of our proposed articles in this volume on Pro- 
gression, can be appreciated without the previous reading of the first part of this 
series, as found in that volume; and thus of several other series. 
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piece, and moulded after one general type, but the inner man is coarse 
and rough, whenever the outer is so—is fine and delicate, when the latter 
is finely moulded ; is perfect and exquisite, when the form is handsome ; 
imperfect or eccentric, when the structure is homely or unusual ; ordinary 
or extravagant, whenever this is the case with the organization ; and thus 
of all other conditions. If the structure is uneven, the face and head will 
be equally uneven, and of course the phrenological organs uneven—some 
in excess, while others are different, and the character will correspond ; but 
whenever the body or face is finely proportioned and evenly developed, 
the brain will be equally harmonious, the character uniform, the conduct 
ennsistent, and the whole mind well balanced. Still, when this harmony 
degenerates into a small, pointless, common-place structure, though the men- 
tality may have few blemishes, yet it will be as pointless and common-place 
as the shape. 

To apply these principles more particularly to the face—that mirror of 
the soul, which embodies all the peculiarities of the structure of its owner 
even more distinctly than any other portion of the body. A well formed, 
finely proportioned face, always accompanies a well balanced, harmonious 
mind and character, consistency of conduct, correctness of views, &c. ; 
whereas, an unusual form of nose, or chin, or mouth, or eyebrows, or gen- 
eral expression—any singularities of countenance, which you will not soon 
forget, one in which some portions project far out, and others retire far in, 
one any way unusual in aspect, or strongly marked in outline—will be 
more or less peculiar if not eccentric; have more or less extremes and in- 
consistencies; be strong in some respects, yet weak in others; and as de- 
ficient in consistency of conduct and harmony of character, as he is in unifor- 
mity of features. Who ever saw a remarkable face with an ordinary cha- 
racter? Who ever saw a tame countenance, except in’connection with as 
common-place a character? Who ever saw a natural idiot, without a face 
both disagreeable and altogether unusual? No homely person can ever 
possess a handsome mind; and those who are truly beautiful physically, 
are equally so mentally and morally, except when their faculties have be- 
come perverted—an exception which we shall explain hereafter. 

To illustrate these principles by reference to our engravings Joseph C. 
Neal’s features and expression of countenance are as finely formed as his 
character is amiable, and his writings agreeable. Looking on that face 
excites the same class of agreeable feelings which every page of his 
writings also inspires. His mind is as well balanced as his face is har- 
monious. The features of Dr. Milnor are well proportioned, as was also 
his character, and the expression of his countenance is full of benignity. 
They are also strongly marked, as were also his mental characteristics. 
Col. Humphries’ countenance expresses much good feeling, together with 
a love of ease, or, at least, a disposition to enjoy life. This was his character. 
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No. 8. Front Likeness of Harrahwaukay. 


But behold, in contrast, the countenance and features of Harrahwaukay, 
a New-Zealand Chief. The cast from which this was drawn was taken 
from life, with which it was closely compared till the likeness is admirable. 
Turn to the December number of the last volume, and you will find his cha- 
racter and that of his nation correctly delineated. His organization is 
exceedingly coarse and inferior. His motions are awkward and clumsy in 
the extreme. . The character of his nation is among the most barbarous 
and repulsive on earth. His moral organs are exceedingly deficient, and 
his propensities enormously developed. If the doctrines of this article be 
true, his face should be a most repulsive one to the civilized and refined, 
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And thus it 1s. See that wild, fierce, grim, savage scowl. The tattoo 
punctures increase his ferocity of expression, but independently of them, 
his mouth, his eyes, his whole expression is gross, sensual, animal, wicked. 
Look at that mouth. How completely sensual. Its width, the thickness 
of his lips—much better seen in the profile view, inserted in our Decem- 
ber number—manifest a grossness of organization and, of course, mentality, 
too plainly to be mistaken. Contrast his mouth with Neal’s. The lips of 
the latter are thin—a sure sign of a fine, delicate, susceptible organization— 
but the former project and are stretched out to an extent never seen in civil- 
ized life—an unfailing sign of grossness and sensuality. Throughout, it is 
a perfect transcript of his savage character ; and as he is sunk lower in the 
scale of humanity than any civilized being could be, his phystognomy 
must of course be one of the most interesting and instructive that can any 
where be found. Neal, on the other hand, stands deservedly high in civil- 
ized life for refinement, pure moral feelings, and intellectual capability. 
The contrast between their physiognomical expressions is as great as that 
between their mentalities; Both are on the two extremes, and therefore 
most instructive. Contemplate, study both, and learn therefrom all you 
can in the light of the doctrines of this article, and by the time you have 
effectually learned this lesson, we will give you another. 





MISCELLANY. 





The cultivation of our faculties should be the great business of life. 
The following furnishes a practical illustration of the how to effect the im- 
provement of our several mental powers, and as such, is recommended to 
our readers as worthy of particular attention. Read. Re-read. Practice. 
We solicit frequent contributions from the same source. Such a pen should 
not be idle-—Ep. 

EXCITEMENT OF THE MENTAL ORGANS, 

That the exercise of the mind induces an organic action of the brain, is 
a a which is too well established to require argumentation. Men- 
tal excitement, by inviting an additional amount of blood to the brain, is 
believed to be the cause of the enlargement of the encephalic mass in all 
persons, and especially those most devoted to thought, and general mental 
action. What is true of the brain asa whole, is true of each of the mental 
organs. Thus, if Combativeness be constantly or frequently excited, its 
organ in the brain will be excited physically, and being stimulated by the 
blood invited to it by such action, causes an increase of its volume, activity, 
and power. The organ of Acquisitiveness in the miser, becomes enlarged 
by the exercise of its faculty ; hence the Millionaire is often more eager for 
the last doliar than for the first, of his acquisitions, Every fact which 
Eventuality obtains, gives ita new impulse to grasp other facts. Every 
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link in the chain of Causation which the faculty of Causality reaches, adds 
to it new desire and additional power to trace their dependencies up to the 
great Author of all causes. This view of the subject is not only sustain- 
ed by reason, but also by consciousness. Who has not heard the school- 
boy, who has been during the summer attending to laborious avocations, 
when he commences study in the winter school, complain of pain in the 
forehead? If he has employed his mind upon Arithmetic, he will locate the 
pain at the outer angle of the eyes, where the organ of Number is situated. 
Some two years since, I was riding a number of miles with my children, 
and they were intensely observing every object which was presented by the 
way. Atthe end of two hours my little boy complained of a severe head- 
ache. Linquired where the pain was? “Just here,” said he, placing his 
finger on the organ of Individuality. Hesaid his head ached. nowhere 
else. I have often heard persons complain of pain across the lower part of 
the forehead, on visiting a city where thousands of new objects were taxing 
the observing faculties. 

Perhaps no employment is more eminently calculated to produce an ac- 
tivity of the several faculties, than lecturing upon them Phrenologically. 
As I desire to give the testimony of ‘personal consciousness in this matter, I 
may be permitted, without being censured for egotism, to appeal to experi- 
ence. 

I have often remarked to my friends, at the close of a lecture, that if it 
were possible for me to speak in a state of unconsciousness, I could tell, on 
being restored to the natural state, precisely upon what faculties I had been 
lecturing. Almost always I feel a sense of fulness, or pressure and pain, in 
the precise location of the organs on which I have been speaking. The 
truth is, I am obliged powerfully to exercise a faculty while lecturing upon 
it, or I cannot in any good degree either satisfy myself, or interest others. 

For example, how can a man explain and illustrate the nature and uses 
of Ideality, without reproducing in his mind, by the powerful activity of 
the faculty itself, scenes and sentiments of the perfect and beautiful; or the 
faculty of Sublimity, without calling up in feeling, at least, conceptions of 
the sublimity of the mighty machinery of the universe? In speaking of 
the faculty of Form, every variety of mathematical diagram, and all name- 
less forms must pass through the faculty. Eventuality awakens a retro- 
spect of our own history, and all the various actions and changes that have 
given interest to men and things, since God said, “ Let there be light, and it 
was so.” Who can feel grave when discoursing on Mirthfulness, or mirth- 
ful when describing the nature of Veneration? I never expound Consci- 
entiousness, without a feeling of guilt for sins of omission or of commission, 
and resolving to set a double guard over my conduct for the future, that ] 
may “avoid the very appearance of evil.” hen Benevolence is the subject, 
I see the lame, the halt, the blind, and the disconsolate, and hear the min- 
gled wail of suffering sons and daughters of affliction, and sigh for the means 
to relieve their wants and exterminate their sorrows, and at the same time 
censure self for past selfishness. When 1 speak of Adhesiveness, all my 
former friends stand before me, or my warm aspirations expand to every 
section of the world which contains a friend: or, if the subject be a mo- 
ther’s love (Philoprogenitiveness) a child has the beauty of a Cupid and 
the loveliness of a cherub; or, if of Inhabitiveness, my dear sunny home 
assumes a brighter tint, and my native land is so dear to me, that, 

“ While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls a wave,” 
I would love and defend it, or dying, turn my last eager gaze to the flut 
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tering ensign of freedom. When I speak of Color, a rainbow of flowers is 
vaulted above my head, and earth’s variegated carpet at my feet woos my 
attention and admiration. When Constructiveness is the theme, all the 
machinery is set in motion that ever revolved in my view, and the mechan- 
ical processes that built the Pyramids, adorned Thebes and Herculaneum, 
or elevated the dome of the Pantheon, seem -to me an easy problem. 
When Hope is under discussion, anticipation, in the fairy form of a smiling 
goddess standing on the distant and sunny hills of the future, beckons me 
onward and upward to brilliant achievements and unalloyed delights, and, 
lifiing the curtain of time, points to immortality. 

Of the truth of no doctrine am I more thoroughly convinced, than that 
of the special physical action of each organ of the brain by the exercise of 
its faculty ; and the pain felt in each organ recently highly excited, most 
clearly , have it. 

With this view of the subject, how clear the proposition that an organ, 
or class of organs, may be enlarged in size and increased in activity by ex- 
ercise, and decreased in both by inaction. NE Son Sizer. 

Avon, Ct. Jan. 1846. 





The Journal eminently practical. “N.B. You will confer a great favor, 
especially upon many new subscribers, if you will devote about one quarter 
of each number of the Journal to a regular explanation of the principles of 
practical Phrenology ; beginning with the rudiments, and gradually un- 
folding the whole science in a plain, familiar manner ; so that learners may 
be facilitated in acquiring a practical knowledge through its pages every 
month.” A. P.S. 


Nore. The date of the above shows it to have been written in view of 
previous Volumes. How the Journal could well be rendered more pre-em- 
enently practical than it now is, it is difficult to see. Our articles on the 
influence of various organizations on character, which, in their progress, 
will embody a full view of the Temperaments, our analysis of one faculty 
in each number, illustrated by engravings, and above all, our analysis of 
distinguished characters, also illustrated by engravings, so that the charac- 
ter and those developments or forms of head from which the mentality is 
predicated are put together, as well as our physiognomical articles, all 
conspire to render our Journal as practical as itcan be made. Compare it, 
in this respect, with the Edinburgh, or with any other writings in our lan- 
guage. Famer volumes excelled, in this respect, all other phrenological 
periodicals, and most works ; but you will search phrenological literature in 
vain for matter at all to be compared with this volume for just that prac- 
tical development of the science which learners require. The editor’s forte, 
as far as he has any, consists in the practical character of his writings and 
lectures. In this respect, he intends that the present and future volumes 
of the Journal shall excel all former ones. This is the great improvement 
to be effected in this over them. And we have inserted the above partly 
in order to call special attention to this practical characteristic of the pre- 
sent volume, and sincerely hope our arduous labors in this department, as 
well as our expense for engravings, will be duly appreciated.” Nowhere 
else will learners find an equal amount of practical phrenological, physiol- 
ogical, and physiognomical information in an equal compass, to say no- 
thing of price. 
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Some subscribers write for more magnetism, others, for less. We'cannot 
suit both. We shall putin only what will aid learners in their phrenolog- 
ical and physiognomical inquiries, but hope to render what we do insert, 
eminently instructive. We have an article now lying over, on this sub- 
ject, of great value, as we think, by way of expounding clearly, more than 
one important, yet unsettled questions touching mental science. 

Others write for more editorial matter, affirming that they value the 
productions of our pen far more highly than what is quoted. ‘Though we 
appreciate the compliment here involved, yet is not the request quite 
unreasonable? Produce any periodical in this country, or any other, in 
which is to be found a proportionate amount, or even half as much editorial 
matter as ours contains. Besides, every article draws the life’s blood from 
our veins. The Editor is expending on his Journal the best energies of 
his whole life, past or prospective. This Journal may be considered the 
embodiment of his vital energies. Nor, feeble as they are, must they be 
expended too lavishly, lest they become prematurely exhausted. Still, we 
rejoice that subscribers appreciate what we do write, and hope they will 
get the full value of their subscriptions. 

An Editor has a vast diversity of, tastes among his readers, to consult all 
of which would render his course zigzag, and ridiculous. Merely to 
please is not our object, but to promulgate all important truths. If, with 
our efforts to do this, our readers are pleased, we shall be most happy. 
We shall do our utmost for their good, and abide the issue. 





Phonography.—We receive inquiries almost daily in regard to this 
subject. A course of lectures is now in progress at Clinton Hall, every 
Saturday evening, and a class in the process of formation, not on Pitman’s 
system, however, but on one much shorter, and every way superior, We 
shall soon be able to communicate something definite concerning it. 





Tue question is sometimes asked, whether strictures on the Editor’s work 
on Religion would be admitted into the Journal. Our pages are open to 
the proper discussion of all truth, and as moral truth stands in importance 
at the head of all truth, any thing calculated to elucidate—not sectarian 
isms merely, but—fundamental moral truth, will be admitted as far as prac- 
ticable, without undue encroachment upon our other departments. 

With that work, no one probably finds half as much fault as its Author. 
It is too bitter. It requires trimming, and systematizing. Yet, its leading 
doctrines are all true. Its manner mainly is faulty. 





N. Needham.—A new Laborer. To endorse and propagate the follow- 
ing commendatory notice of our pupil, Mr. Needham, is due to our science 
and its subject. For years he has been fitting himself, by taking private 
lessons, and studying our collection, for the work to which he now 
dedicated his life. He is a good man, and a correct examiner, yet extra 
modest—an index of worth, though a serious impediment to success in.an 
age when gammon brings a higher price in the mart of public estimation 
and patronage than real merit. By taking Mr. N. by the hand and 
giving him encouragement, the friends of Phrenology will promote their 

avorite cause, by increasing the confidence and facilitating the success of 
one of its worthy laborers. 

“ Phrenology.—Our citizens, within the last week, have been much 
amused, and probably somewhat instructed, by Professor Needham’s illus- 
trations of this novel science. Mr. N. is modest and unassuming in his 
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manners and pretensions, gives himself no mountebank airs, but appeals 
forcibly to the judgment of his audience by a course of logical reasoning, 
and by a practical delineation of the inclinations, propensities, habits, and, in 
short, the characters of those placing themselves under his hands for exam- 
ination. Mr. N. has lectured several evenings in the Presbyterian Church, 
to large and respectable audiences, awaking a spirit of inquiry, and if noth- 
ing better, creating an interest leading to a more careful examination of the 
subject; thus exerting the only means by which vulgar prejudices may 
be overcome, and the truth and utility of any science (if true it is) can be 
fully demonstrated and firmly established in the public mind. 

“We invite the attention of our readers and the public generally to the 
Prospectus of the “ Phrenological Journal” on our fourth page. As its 
extreme low price places it within the reach of every one, those not wishing 
to be “ behind the times,” should become subscribers forthwith.”— Wyo- 
ming Patriot. 

The two small Engravings of Joseph C. Neal, contained in our January 
No., are utterly unworthy of the place they occupy. If the Editor had 
seen them before they were printed, he would have unconditionally rejected 
them. Being in Honesdale, Pa., a proof of them was not sent, because of 
the delay it would have occasioned. They were doubtless executed by 
some novice. Still, the form of head is correct, in the front view ; yet, 
the balance is a perfect botch. We shall guard against any future errors 
of this kind; and also take more pains than ever before to obviate typo- 
graphical and all other imperfection. 





The Water-Cure Journal, which was discontinued for a time, is again 
revived, and well conducted. Subscribers may now depend upon receiving 
what they order. It is conducted in just that practical manner which 
amateurs require. It cites a great many facts of cures, and what is most 
valuable, tells how to apply the water to the various forms of disease. 
This is just what is required. We cordially recommend both this semi- 
monthly, and that mode ef cure to which it is devoted, the spread and 
popularity of which are increasing with astonishing rapidity. Joel Shew, 
M. D., Editor. Sixteen octavo pages, semi-monthly, One Dollar per year. 
Subscriptions received at our office. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF VINCENT PRIESSNITZ. 

Mr. Fower: Being a believer, though no adept, in the science of 
Phrenology, I thought it might not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know something of the phrenological character of the head of that remark- 
able man, Vincent Priessnitz. ‘They are, doubtless, most of them aware 
that to this individual we are principally indebted for the system, of late 
gaining so much in favor with the scientific and free-thinking people—the 
treatment of diseases by means of water. I give from Richard Beamish, 
Esq. F. R. S. &c. &c., an English gentleman, the following phrenological 
description of the head of Priessnitz : 


Circumference across brows, ee - : 22 Inches. 
- “ Causaliy,- - - - 2134 * 
Lateral arch from root of nose to Occiput, - - 313-4 
Transverse arch, from ear to ear, . .<« % 14 ” 
Anterior arch, from eartoear, - - - : 12 = 
Posterior, do. do. - - - - - 1112 « 
Anterior lobe, - - - = - - + 7 - 


Height from root of nose to Comparison, - - 3 - 
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No line divides the Perceptives from the reflecting powers, marking a 
rapidity in forming a judgment on what the Perceptives take cognizance of. 
I'he middle line is well developed, viz.: Individuality, Eventuality and 
Comparison. The perceptives are large; so’ also Constructiveness and 
Acquisitiveness ; reflective organs full. Of the sentiments, Firmness, 
Benevolence, and Hope, are large ; Conscientiousness is full, but Venera- 
tion is only moderate. Self-esteem and Love of Approbation are large, 
Concentration full, and the Domestic group moderate. Secretiveness, is 
very large. Destructiveness large, Combativeness and Caution moderate. 
The eyes are small and in constant motion ; the lips are frequently com- 
pressed ; they are thin, and much marked; the temperament is highly 
nervous. 

The rapidity of his glance is characteristic ; now scrutinizing with inten- 
sity the countenance of his patient, now abstractedly turning away with 
almost indifference; but before the observer can quite determine the nature 
of the expression, his eyes once more rest upon their object to be again as 
rapidly withdrawn. 

The contrast between the general calmness, not to say dignity, of his 
manner, and the compression of his lip, with the constant motion of his 
eyes, is so great, that were it not for the beam of benevolence which plays 
upon his countenance, his address would be any thing but agreeable. 

I shall be able not long hence, to furnish you with an excellent litho- 
graphic likeness, from which you will perhaps, be better able to give your 
views on the character and intellect of this truly remarkable man. It is 
indeed, a wonderful phenomenon in the scientific world, for a modest, 
retiring, and uneducated peasant, to be the means of proving to the world, 
that by the use of pure, clean water alone as medicine, applied of course in 
a great variety of modes, externally and internally, disease of every grade 
and kind can be cured to an extent altogether unparalleled in the previous 
history of the healing art. Such has been the work of Vincent Priessnitz. 

Truly yours, Jorn Suew, M. D., 
Editor Water-Cure Journal. 


Note. The, “rapid glances” mentioned above, speak volumes. They indi- 
cate an equally rapid, cleat, and scrutinizing intellect. This cast of mind enabled 
him to seize upon the great principle of the Water-Cure, from a few practical 
facts. This, more than his developments, which are not remarkable, makes the 
man. In other words, his Temperament is remarkably vigorous and active, and 
his mind equally quick, penetrating, and correct.—Ep. 


Phrenology in Martha’s Vineyard. The writer of the following ano- 
nymous communication has our thanks, and we solicit other similar ac- 
counts from other places. To accompany such articles with the names of 
the writers, will render them still more acceptable. . 

“Having frequently seen allusions to the introduction, progress, and 
present condition of the Science of Phrenology in different places, through 
the columns of your most valuable Journal, I have been induced to submit 
a few remarks with regard to the condition of the Phrenological Vine on 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard. Comparatively little was known of this 
glorious Science, until introduced by Capt. Hiram Luce, during the year 
1841. Notwithstanding the prejudice that existed, in consequence of a 
want of knowledge, Capt. L., by his unwearied exertions and devotion to 
the cause, succeeded in introducing several copies of ‘ Fowler’s Phreno- 
logy,’ and also of the Journal. The continuance of Capt. L.’s devotion to the 
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cause, the correctness with which he delineated character, with the aid of 
the converts thus gained, served to continue the interest until the Island 
was visited by Mr. L, N. Fowler, of New York. 

The truly noble and scientific manner in which Mr. F. ireats his 
favorite Science, was worthy of one of the greatest Phrenologists of the 
age, and could but convince the skeptic, confirm the vacillating, and edify 
the believer. Indeed his success was complete, and his examinations true 
to life. Crowds from all parts of the Island convened ; the inclemency of 
the weather, however great, was not a sufficient barrier to hinder them in 
the pursuit of their object. During Mr. F's. stay on the Vineyard, many 
converts were made; among whom, as the most bold, prominent, enthusias- 
tic and capable, is David C. Butler, now a successful teacher and delinea- 
tor of characther, who bids fair to rise to distinction in Phrenological influ- 
ence. Mr. M. P. Spear, Esq., who has been a distinguished lawyer in the 
south, but being too honest to continue im the profession—now Preceptor of 
Dutches County Academy, Author of several Works, Latin and English 
—is one of the soundest men in judgement, and has truly a philosophical 
mind, as well as superior developments for a linguist | Esg. Spear teaches 
and applies the doctrines of Phrenology, as a teacher and parent. But 
as all truth has to submit to the persecution of the ignorant, bigoted, super- 
stitious, and vicious, so this glorious truth must likewise suffer. Among its 
strongest opponents is a a who resides not far from where Mr. F. 
gave many of his lectures, and who absolutely forbade his family from at- 
tending these lectures while in the place, and who has since been busily 
employed in attempting to retard the progress of the Science. But, 
strange as it may appear, while the churches of other Clergymen who are 
interested in the Science, are visited by the frequent out-pourings of the Spirit, 
he is made an exception, thereby proving that he is neither sanctioned 
by God nor man. We think if he had less Self-Esteem und Firmness, and 
more philosophy, he would be more successful than he now is. That 
he may have his blind eyes opened, and his deaf ears unstopped, is the 
prayer of the writer.” 





BATHING AND LOCKE'S SHOWER AND VAPOR BATH. 

The fact that five-eighths of all the waste matter of the body pass off 
through the pores of the skin, tells those who would preserve their health, 
that, do or neglect whatever else they will, they must at all events keep these 
pores open, and their skin clean oad active. Doing this, will expel rheu- 
matism, invariably prevent consumption, open the sluices for the 
egress of the waste m poisonous matter engendered by over-eating, a foul 
stomach, and disease engendered by other causes, and dismiss the doctor, 
banish sickness, and prolong life. 

Colds are the great destroyers of life in thisclimate. They always precede 
and induce consumption. Avoid them, and you escape it. They mainly 
induce and aggravate rheumatism, tic-doloreux, &c. ‘They engender most 
fevers. Avoid colds, and you escape fevers as well as most forms of pain 
and disease, and even premature death. 

Colds consist simply in the closing of the pores. Hence the refuse 
and poisonous matter engendered by the process of life, unable to escape 
— its ordinary channel, is evacuated into the lungs, and hence 
that slimy or corrupt mucus discharged during colds.* Consumption 

* Many patients, when this discharge becomes unusually copious or corrupt, are 
= fr consumption; whereas it is only a of ama ate in 

r of the s > ous on and severe are no cer- 
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snould be treated mainly by opening these pores. Perspiration is the true 
cure of all kinds of fevers. The best way to unload the eystem of all forms 
of disease is to sweat them out. Keep up the perspiration, and you will 
rarely be sick. Restore it when diseased, and you will soon recover. 
These remarks apply pre-eminently to children. 

How, then, can this be done? By Astutions. Those who bathe daily 
all over, will never take cold, except from extreme exposure, and will re- 
cover soon. All bathers give this experimental testimony. Astor’s thirty 
millions would not induce me to discontinue my bath. Colds would then inevi- 
tably multiply upon me, and crush my feeble constitution in a speedy death. 

As a means of comfort, too, few things equal bathing. How much bet- 
ter you feel after the morning ablution of your face. Extend it to your 
whole body, and you will feel incomparably better still, Wash a part, but 
pass a part—as a limb, or side—and mark the difference. 

Shower bathing, is one of its best forms, because the suddenness of the 
dash produces that re-action and glow, so absolutely indispensable. To 
effect this, those especially whose circulation is low, should take it immedi- 
ately on rising, because the warmth and moisture of the body greatly facili- 
tate this re-action, which subsides, while dressing, going into a bath-room, 
and undressing. Hence this re-action is less perfect. Unless I can go at once 
from my bed to my bath, the latter always injuresme. You will also 
take a bath in your bedroom twice or thrice as often as one out of it; be- 
cause to take your bath before dressing, occupies less than five minutes, and 
you are sure of it. Whereas, no sooner are you dressed than your atten- 
tion is called from thing to thing, and the bath omitted. To females, the 
chamber buth is doubly advantageous, and should be used by all. Every 
bath used is a missionary of health, life, and moral purity, all of which are 
promoted by cleanliness. Hence, every improvement in the convenience 
of taking it, is a public benefaction, the benefits of which, it gives us 
great pleasure to bring before the public. 

All these and many other beneficial ends of bathing, Locke’s patent shower 
and vapor bath is every way calculated to secure. It is an ornament to 
your bedroom ; easily moved ; easily converted, immediately on leaving it, 
into a wardrobe ; easily charged, even by a child—much more easily than 
the sliding top, because raised by a crank instead of weights—and also 
adapted to take the vapor bath, on the utility of which Dr. Shew, of the 
Water-Cure, has promised us an article. In short, it embodies all the con- 
veniences which could well be concentrated in a complete bathing apparatus. 
In the Water-Cure, this bath, or some other, is indispensable. _ Its price is 
also lower than any other—only ten dollars, which renders it accessible to 
all. Vapor apparatus, extra, Several can be packed in a small compass 
for transportation, Address John Locke, 31 Ann-street. 





Phrenological Lectures and Classes, in New-York City. The first week 
in February, L. N. Fowler will commence a course of Lectures on Phre- 
nology and kindred Sciences, and their various bearings and applications, 
in the new Church in Christie-st., between Delancey and Rivington, He 
will occupy two evenings per week, Mondays and Tuesdays commencing 
at half-past seven o’clock, and closing with public examinations. 

The second week in February, the Editor will open a similar course at 
Hall’s Buildings, Brooklyn, on Wednesday and Friday evenings; also 
closing with examinations, All their recent improvements will be embodied 
in these lectures, 
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About the middle of February, they will both form classes, the specific 
object of which will be to prepare their pupils to examine heads, by illus- 
trating fully the various temperaments, and their influence on character ; 
and pointing out the precise locations of the organs, and their appearances 
in their various degrees of development, both on busts and on the heads 
of living subjects—those of the pupils themselves included. 

Rare facilities are thus offered to amateurs, and those who would fit 
themselves to teach and practice these sciences, for learning just that prac- 
TicaL application of them required. Terms, two dollars for a course of 
six lessens. Those who wish to diversify and extend their phrenological 
and physiognomical knowledge, can avail themselves of the lectures and pri- 
vate classes, and even private lessons, of both. Equal facilities may not soon 
be afforded for prosecuting the study of these most delightful and useful 
sciences. 





Clairmativeness—This is the title of a pamphlet about the size of a 
Number of the Journal, claiming to be the magnetic disclosures of Jackson 
Davis, the Poughkeepsie subject, from notes taken by Rev. Mr. Smith.* 
The Editor has seen this subject, and regards him as a good clairvoyant. 
He is reputed to be exceedingly successful in prescribing for disease. 

The name Clairmativeness, given to the work and to Magnetism, meets 
our disapproval, and goes far to depreciate the book in our estimation. It is 
defined as signifying “ clearly reversed,” meaning that the magnetic state is 
a state “clearly reversed” from the natural state—a definition, as we con- 
ceive, no way expressive of the nature or effects of the magnetic state. If 
so great a blunder can be committed in the start, we must receive the 
rest with more caution. 

A worse defect still: We think we discover a good deal of Smita in 
the production. In other words, the theories of the compiler have all along 
been interwoven with those of the somnambulist. Now, we do not like 
this blending. We want precisely what the clairvoyant said, and nothing 
else. The theories of other people may perhaps be as good as his. At 
least, what we want, and all we want, is the precise ideas delivered by the 
clairvoyant. These we evidently have not in this book. At least, not se- 
parate from those of its compiler. 

In one place, he says, that the following is verbatim as given by the 
clairvoyant, and yet the style of what follows differs in no respect from the 
style of the rest, which we know to be Smith’s. 

Not that we regard the work as valueless. We simply regret that it 
is not compiled right. It then might have been valuable. Nor is it des- 
titute of value as it is. Such experiments, to be valuable, must be correct- 
ly conducted. A good Physiologist and Phrenologist should conduct 
them, so as properly to direct the mind of the subject. From Magnetism, 
aided by.an undisciplined mind, without knowing what field to explore, or 
how to put the inquiries, little can be expected. It is indeed indispensible 
that macnetic experiments be properly conducted by practical Physiolo- 
gists and (hrenologists. } j 

The followin” quotations from the last portion of the pamphlet will 


speak for themselves : 
* For sale at our office. , Tice 25 conte. 
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Anmat Macnetism, Ciairvoyance, &c.—The Rev. Mr. G. Smith, 
of Poughkeepsie, has recently published a pamphlet containing an ac- 
count of the wonderful expositions of a young Clairvoyant in that vil- 
lage by the name of J, Smith. He states, that this “ young man is 18 
years of age, and his moral character irreproachable ; he is unlearned, 
five months having been the extent of his schooling. Asa clairvoyant 
subject, he has probably not been surpassed or equalled. His vision and 
knowledge, when in the transic state, seem perfect and unlimited.” To 
give our readers some idea of his knowledge when in this transic state, 
we give the following lecture which, among others, he delivered to the 
most respectable audiences in that village, and for further particulars 
refer them to the pamphlet, which is for sale at our office. 


In this Lecture we are to speak, Ist, of the production of Animal Mag- 
netism; 2d, of Clarmativeness; and 3d, of Clairvoyance. 

Animal Magnetism isa modification of caloric or atmospheric magnet- 
ism. When this fluid enters the system by the lungs, and through the 
pores and glands of the flesh, the action of the physical system so chan- 
ges and modifies it, that it becomes of a more subtle and refined nature, 
so that it is fitted for its office in the sympathetic nerves, producing sen- 
sation and all the involuntary motions of the body, and transmitting these 
sensations to the brain. At the brain, it undergoes another change or 
modification. ‘I'he volitive and magnetic action of the brain so changes 
this fluid, that it takes the most subtle and refined form that is capable of 
being produced, when it composes the substance of mind itself. Mind is 
magnetism. It is produced, or rather formed in the brain, by means of 
the five senses, as we showed in our first Lecture. It is then life—pure 
intelligence—that breath of God which he breathed into man when he 
became a living soul. 

The mind which is thus produced, composes what, in our former re- 
marks, was termed the larger mind. This spiritual principle is endow- 
ed with the power of producing, through the exercise of its own volition 
or will, a fluid, which was denominated the lesser mind, and which we 
shall here term Animal Electricity. It is the most refined of all the 
electric fluids, and is the agent of all muscular and voluntary motion. 

The utter impracticability of mind moving matter, without an ade- 
quate intermediate agency, has often been demonstrated. And what 
other agency can the am | employ than that of which we have spoken ? 
We know that when we will to move the body or limbs, they obey us, 
Is not this fact evidence sufficient that the will itself has the power of 
dispensing that force, or agent, which is adequate to the moving of the 
muscle, and consequently of the body ? 

That there is such a fluid as animal electricity, is proved by the tor- 
pedo, or electric eel, so called. This animal can at pleasure paralyze a 
limb at some distance, and even produce instant death, in the smaller 
animals. Now, if this fish can at will discharge a current of electricity, 
which produces these effects, is there anything more marvellous in the 
fact, that the human mind is capable of discharging, through the exer- 
cise of its own will, a like fluid, to subserve the purposes of motion and 
locomotion of body? Certainly not. 

I am aware that this subject is exceedingly difficult of satisfactory in- 
vestigation. Most men‘ require ocular demonstration of a thing before 
they will consent to believe it; but this is a subject, among many others, 
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which will not admit of such demonstration. I, however, have this oc- 
cular demonstration whilst I am in the clairvoyant state, for I can see 
this fluid, as it is discharged by the will into the cerebellum, passing 
from thence along the muscular nerves, contracting them, and thus pro- 
ducing voluntary motion. I can also see the magnetic fluid which ex- 
ists in the sympathetic nerves,—it is very brilliant, and lights up to my 
view the whole system, so that I can see every part of the animal frame. 
I can also see the mind itself, which is still more refined and luminous ;— 
[ can see every motion of the mind, and that is the reason why I am 
able to tell you all your thoughts,—thought is simply the motion of the 
mind. 

Now there is not much magnetic fluid in the sympathetic nerves of 
my system, because it has been taken away by magnetizing me, and that 
is the reason that there is no sensation or feeling in my limbs. If you 
should inflict any injury upon my flesh, I should not be sensible of 
any pain, because there is no fluid to transmit that sensation to the brain. 
You see that the five senses are entirely closed to all external impres- 
sions. 1 neither see nor hear now through the natural organs. My 
eyes are now closed and bandaged, (which was the fact,) and yet I see 
every part of ape system. You may stop my ears, and it will make no 
difference with regard to my hearing. When I am in this state, no 
impressions are made upon my brain through the natural organs. In 
this state, my previous developments are not only enlarged, but all my 
mental faculties are set in perfect action. I possess the power of extend- 
ing my vision throughout all space,—can see things past, present, and to 
come. I have now arrived to the highest degree of knowledge which 
the human mind is capable of acquiring. I would always like to re- 
main in this state, for here I am separated from the world, and am per- 
fectly happy. I am in the spirit, as was he of old. When the body is 
cast off, I shall be as I now am. 

2d. I am to speak of Clairmativeness, or the different state of magnet- 
ism. 

Clairmativeness is a compound word, and literally signifies—clearly 
reversed. I have given this new word, and applied it to the subject be- 
cause it is significant of the magnetic state, and because there is no word 
in English which is expressive of this science. The science is new, 
and therefore demands a new name. 

The minds of magnetized persons are completely reversed. If you 
place the hand of a magnetized person upon a table, and tell him he 
cannot raise it, you will discover that in his endeavors to do so, he is 
pressing down, though he imagines he is trying to raise it. Tell him 
to bear down, and he will immediately lift the hand from the table. Thus 
the mind being reversed, he calls up, down—and down, up. But this 
experiment must be done by a third person, and not by the magne- 
tizer; i.e. the magnetizer shall tell the subject that he cannot raise his 
hand, when he will bear down,—but if a third person tells him to press 
down, he will then raise it up. The best method of trying this experi- 
ment is, to place the hand of the subject against your own and tell him 
he cannot remove it, and you will find he is pressing against yours. 

There are, properly, four magnetic states. In the first, no particular 
phenomena are witnessed, a that the external organs being in some 
measure divested of their ordinary share of magnetism, a feeling of 
dullness pervades the system. Persons in this state lose none of their 
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faculties, but are susceptible to all external impressions. They have 
also the full power of muscular action,—and if nearly situated between 
the first and second states, they are inclined to happy feelings. 

In the second state, the magnetic sleep is produced. They still retain 
their intellectual faculties, but are divested of all muscular power. The 
pupil of the eye expands, and the natural organ of vision refuses to act 
on the brain. The membrane and tympanic cavity of the ear expand, 
and refuse to perform action. ‘The extremities are also somewhat cold. 
In the latter part of this state, all sensation and feeling are destroyed in 
the system, so that any surgical operation can be performed without 
giving pain. 

Third State. The ear is not entirely closed to sound in the first part 
of the third state. They can hear indistinctly—possess the power of 
speech, and partly of muscular action. About the middle of this state, 
the ear is completely closed, and all impressions made upon the brain, 
from external objects, are at an end. They are then placed ina state of 
un conscious existence, so far as the external world is concerned. Divested 
of their ordinary share of magnetism, they possess just enough to per- 
form vital action. 

In this state there is a strong sympathy existing between the Operator 
and his Subject. The chain of sympathy which connects the mind of 
the Operator with that of his Subject, is animal electricity,—the same 
fluid which is the agent of all muscular motion. It is through the 
agency of this fluid that magnetic sleep is effected or induced. The 
Operator sits down with the determination to put his Subject to sleep :— 
all the powers of his mind are concentrated to this object. His will 
being exercised to this point, the electric fluid passes from his own brain 
and nerves to the brain and system of his patient, and forms between 
the two the chain of sympathy. The one then is completely subject to 
the control of the other ; and in this manner you may easily account for 
all the phenomena witnessed in the sympathetic somnambulist. 

Fourth State—Perfect Vision. The chain of sympathy is now 
broken, and the Subject’s mind is completely his own—no longer subjeet 
to, or controlled by, that of the Operator. 

Under this head of our subject we are to notice a most mysterious 
phenomenon, not till lately developed ;—the phenomenon that the mind 
of man can be clothed with the power and faculty of unclouded reason. 
It is the highest evidence of the original, fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, delivered from the same source to unbelieving and sceptical 
men, and which now should spread a mantle of deep shame for such 
sceptical neglect. The great pace of intellect which has evidently been 
seen taking rapid strides from one generation to another, has not wiped 
away this foul scepticism, but the transic state, clairvoyance, is still looked 
upon, with all the pride, and pomp, and bigotry, of by-gone ages, as be- 
ing wrapped in mystery, and is dropped in the darkness of preconceived 
fanaticism. Hence, no scientific investigation has ever been resorted to 
in order to solve the mystery. Hence, too, it is clothed in the same mys- 
tery still, and is looked upon, as it was in the days of the apostles, by 
many, as an effect of satanic agency. And the mind is more willing to 
receive it as such than it is to throw off the mystery and go into the 
search for the primary cause. 

The primary cause has been, in the former Lectures, found out and 
explained. All the mystery of man’s physical existence,—the structure 
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of his own frame and mind, has been solved.—and in doing this, we 
have found the key to animal magnetism. And in solving the mystery 
of animal magnetism, we have found another key, which unlocks the 
mystery of clairvoyance. 

The medium through which the mind exists is that of electronomy. 
It has before been shown, that when the Operator’s mind is positive, 
the Operative’s is negative. The chain of sympathy existing between the 
positive and negative minds, through the medium of animal electricity, 
makes the Subject a sympathetic somnambulist. In this state, every 
contraction of the muscular nerves is produced through the investi- 
gation of the magnetizer. And when the connecting chain is not so 
strongly existing in sympathy, he becomes a more perfect somzambulist. 

The transic state, clairvoyance, is produced when the Subject’s mind 
becomes completely positive. In this state the will of the Operator has 
no power or control over his mental capacities. Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the condition of one so situated: every physical organ is complete- 
ly shut from all impressions from the external world. Nothing is then 
left but the created mind. It is, then, like a stone that is thrown into the 
water ;—the wave fromthe origin swells, extends, expands, until it 
reaches the distant shore. The mind is so situated that it expands, ex- 
tends, reaches and searches, until its wave has battered against the 
regions of space! It is imponderable, iramaterial, immortal! It is the 
same that exists over, through, and in you all! If you should take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the utmost bounds of the universe, yon 
have begun only at the commencement of its existence! It is then that 
the anal becomes clothed with the ever-pervading infinite mind! Such 
is the condition of the transic Clairvoyant. 

These truly wonderful, existing and eternal truths, will afford an an- 
chor of sure hope to the benighted mind of the sceptic. It throws new 
light where darkness now reigns—and is the clearest evidence, design- 
edly so, of immortality to the dark and hidden spirit of man. When in 
the state that I now am, I am master of the general sciences—can speak 
all languages—impart instructions upon those deep and hidden things in 
nature, which the world have not been able to solve, as I have done in 
these Lectures—can name the different organs in the human system— 
point out their office and functions—and, as I have often done, tell the 
nature, cause and symptoms of disease, and prescribe the remedies that 
will effect the cure. These things should cause us to rejoice with ex. 
ceeding great joy, with the evidence and assurance of being so blest from 
above. This is opening the door to a revolution which will lead toa 
new era—a field never before espied,—paths that are untrodden. The 
door opening at the explanation and discovery of the mode of our exist- 
ence—and a glance through that door, opened to our view a strange, 
serious sight—that of Animal Magnetism! The sight called for an ex- 
planation, and at the very threshold we dared to ask, “ Is itso?” And 
calmly answered, “ It is true!” This is the commencement of the new 
era. A further sight of investigation unfolded a new mystery to our 
view. The investigation of that mystery, opens to our view a brighter 
and more luminous prospect. The prospect and untrodden paths lead, 
through the medium of the last investigation, unto glory, honor, immor- 
tality and eternal life! 1 would then say to all—hoist the flood-gates of 
unslonted reason, and let them pore over these serious, solemn and eter- 
nal truths,’’ 





